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material," ] as Hawthorne cynically puts it; is care-
ful of its bank-balance and of the proprieties ; is
weighted with an ever-present sense of responsibilities.
No Peterborough or Clive would now be allowed a
free hand by his Government The first impetuous act
would provoke a recall by telegram. The conquest
of an Empire would only terrify the British Cabinet
with an apprehension of Parliamentary criticism.

Now, this change, which we see most conspicu-
ously in matters of foreign policy, is one that may
be traced in every direction. " The English," says
Holberg, " as soon as they hear of anything they are
not familiar with, take hold of it at once, examine it,
accept it, and teach it publicly." Holberg referred
to new opinions; and the contrast between the
English school of free thought, which moulded
religious enlightenment in the eighteenth century,
and the utter sterility of our literature in the nine-
teenth, except for a single name, is sufficiently re-
markable. Heine has said, that the most stupid
Englishman can talk sensibly about politics, and that
it is impossible to extract anything but nonsense
from the best-educated Englishman when religion is
discussed.2 The reason is not that educated English-
men are unconscious of the movement of speculative
thought all the world over, but that they deliberately
shrink from the impulse to explore new regions, at
the cost of surrendering certain accepted and accept-
able conclusions. Certainly no one can now say, as
Holberg did, that there is a ready taking in and
promulgation of new thought. The results of Biblical
criticism in Germany have never been tolerated in

1 Hawthorne's Our Old Home, vol. i. p. 99.
2 Heine, England : Die Emancipation der JFCatholiken, Band xi. S. 115,